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In other writings Kazin, taking a socialist 
or social democratic theoretical frame as a seif- 
evident truth, has long disparaged the possi- 
bility that useful theoretical insights might be 
found in populism. In The Populist Persua- 
sion, his dismissal of populism's theory trans- 
lates to a general neglect of the intellectual 
vitality found in the "producerist" tradition. 
Kazin despairs of actually understanding ordi- 
nary people themselves. Instead his intent is 
to distil themes from the language of peo- 
ple's leaders. 

Kazin thus misses Jane Addams's insight, 
based on Hüll House experiences with work- 
ing-class immigrants: "Simple people do not 
want to hear about simple things . . . theyare 
interested in large and vital subjects." Vibrant 
populär intellectual activity can be found at 
the heart of every robust culture of public 
work in the twentieth Century. Populär intel- 
lectual life also generated a wealth of theory, 
now largely submerged, about what work- 
centered democracy might mean in a techno- 
logical, commercial civilization. Acknowledg- 
ment of this tradition of theorizing (and key 
figures in this tradition such as Liberty Bailey, 
philosopher of the country life movement of 
the early twentieth Century, and W. E. B. Du 
Bois, the Black theorist of work and education) 
is missing from Kazin's account. 

Thus, Kazin's populism is rootless. With- 
out the tie between democracy and work, pop- 
ulism becomes simply rhetorical posture. He 
defines it as a stance of people-against-the- 
elite, in which demagogues of all colorations 
have equal title. 

The connection of everyday labor to the 
Commonwealth once generated populär pride, 
a working-class stake in the nation, a sense of 
populär government itself. Today, democracy 
is endangered from severance of this tie. Recall- 
ing public possibilities of work is a matter of 
some urgency. Kazin has important things to 
say. But he opts out of the most important con- 
versation. 

Harry C. Boyte 
University of Min nesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 



History as Rhetoric: Style, Narrative, andPer- 
suasion. By Ronald H. Carpenter. (Columbia: 



University of South Carolina Press, 1995. viii, 
350 pp. $39.95, ISBN 1-57003-032-4.) 

The best historians often possess a "majesty 
of diction" (to quote Cicero) that enables them 
to arouse and persuade their readers. Put an- 
other way, one might paraphrase Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus and say that the main difference 
between historian and historian lies "in the 
aptness with which they arrange their words." 
Ronald H. Carpenter, a Student of rhetoric 
and American history, examines the works of 
several important historians "to explicate rhe- 
torical roles of style and narrative as they con- 
duce to writers achieving opinion leadership 
in pragmatic affairs." Carpenter devotes chap- 
ters to Frederick Jackson Turner, Carl L. 
Becker, Alfred Thayer Mahan, Frank L. Ows- 
ley, and Barbara Tuchman. Several other well- 
known historians also make their way into 
Carpenter's pages. 

To be sure, Carpenter has an important 
topic and provides interesting information. 
He argues that Robert M. La Follette's 1879 
oration "Iago" left an "indelible imprint" on 
Turner 's style. La Follette, then a senior at 
the University of Wisconsin, won the State 
championship with the Speech, and Turner 
listened as an "impressionable freshman." Im- 
pressed with the power of language, Turner 
studied rhetoric and later applied it in his 
historkal writing. Carpenter devotes two 
chapters to Mahan, one on the widely read 
The Influence of Sea Power upon History 
(1890), the other on the possible impact that 
work had on the Japanese leaders responsible 
for the attack on Pearl Harbor. Carpenter also 
examines how Tuchman wrote The Guns of 
August (1962) and explores the impression it 
made on John F. Kennedy during the Cuban 
missile crisis, although he acknowledges that 
Kennedy "likely would have opted for his 
course of action without reading Tuchman." 

Unfortunately, this book fails in the very 
arena in which most of the historians it dis- 
cusses excelled— style and Organization. The 
work reads more like an early draft than a 
finished manuscript. It contains an excessive 
number of quotations, most of which could 
have been paraphrased (the endnotes could 
also have been tightened). The author uses 
jargon that surely will lose many readers. Con- 
sider, for example, the title of chapter 3: "Carl 
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Becker and the Epigrammatic Force of Style 
in Epideictic History: An Overt Impact." 
Chapters are often uneven. The discussion of 
Becker during World War I lacks the research 
and analysis given to Becker's "Kansas" and 
Modern History. Carpenter's Organization is 
confusing. One wonders if the chapter on 
Owsley, "an unsuccessful rhetor," was neces- 
sary, especially since he soon recedes from the 
discussion in favor of more influential writers 
such as Charles A. Beard and Woodrow Wil- 
son. The final chapter, "History and the Fron- 
tier Metaphor for War in American Society: 
From Syntax through Archetype," which dis- 
cusses film and other forms of populär culture , 
seems only marginally connected to the earlier 
chapters on specific historians. 

One lesson that this work should have em- 
phasized more is that elegant and powerful 
prose is often deceptive in its simplicity, mask- 
ing immense research, considerable thought, 
and, not least important, the willingness to 
put one's work through a process of painstak- 
ing revision. 

Stephen Vaughn 

University of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 



The Dream of ' a New Social Order: Populär 
Magazines in America, 1893-1914. By Mat- 
thew Schneirov. (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1994. xii, 357 pp. $29.50, 
ISBN 0-231-08290-8.) 

Muckrakers and mugwumps, Munsey's and 
McClure's, Harper's Monthly and Atlantic 
Monthly all figure in this social history of 
American magazine journalism. The author, 
an assistant professor of sociology at Duquesne 
University, shows how magazines became the 
first national mass medium in the United 
States at the turn of the Century and how they 
expressed ' utopian projections" or cultural 
dreams about a better future. 

In sum, Matthew Schneirov finds that mag- 
azines such as Cosmopolitan, Munsey's, and 
McClure's gave a national mass culture its in- 
augural, and far-reaching, expression. In an 
age before radio and film, populär mass- 
market magazines served as the sole national 



medium of communication, a role served by 
television today. 

Schneirov begins with the "family house 
magazines" such as Harper's Monthly, Cen- 
tury, Scribner's, and Atlantic Monthly. He 
characterizes these periodicals, representative 
of an earlier genteel culture, as "fearful of 
immigration, working-class unrest, and the 
emergence of a mass society." Enter the new 
populär magazines such as William Randolph 
Hearst's Cosmopolitan, Munsey's, and Mc- 
Clure's. "Vital and timely," these publications 
did not view culture as emanating from the 
"literary, artistic, and philosophical heritage 
of the Protestant middle and Upper classes." 
Rather than emphasizing the old guard's per- 
ceived cultural boundaries between them- 
selves and the masses, the new populär maga- 
zines "presented an image of vitality and 
energy that depended on a blurring of this 
boundary." Where the old looked toward a 
culture based on the preindustrial past, the 
new emphasized the cultural promise of the 
future. 

The three cultural dreams most often artic- 
ulated in the pages of Cosmopolitan, Mun- 
sey's, and McClure's (the study's focus) deal 
with abundance, social control, and justice. 
Abundance emphasized the possibilities of 
new commodities such as electricity and the 
automobile, along with the requisite leisure 
time to enjoy them. Schneirov shows that cul- 
tural dreams of control and social justice were 
based on a similar feeling of hopefulness. 
"Dreams of creating a reinvigorated public 
sphere of well-ordered and well-managed 
cities, of new State agencies to regulate indus- 
try in the public interest" appeared frequently 
in the pages of the new populär magazines 
(as well as in newspapers). 

Readers were addressed as "national Citi- 
zens" rather than as individuals tied to party, 
ethnic, occupational, or community loyalties. 
This, Schneirov notes, represents "thefounda- 
tion of the nonpartisan issue-oriented politics 
of the modern American social welfare State" 
with its "underpinnings of populär support 
for the State as the ultimate guarantor of social 
welfare." Perhaps the most important contri- 
bution this book makes, then, is to show that 
"mainstream" American social consciousness 
was not just celebratory of the commercial. It 



